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be deposited simultaneously with the sand forming a diluvial
deposit.
The New Bed Sandstone of Cheshire (known as Bunter Sand-
stone on account of its variegated colour) consists of a consolidated
bed of lacustrine sand laid down in fresh-water lakes. These
deposits are at least 200 feet thick, and show clearly the importance
of lakes in the formation of sand.
Lacustrine sands are usually composed of grains of fairly
uniform size ; they are moderately angular, but are sometimes
well rounded. (See also Chapter III., under Lacustrine Sands.)
MAEDTE SANDS
Marine deposits consist largely of material produced by coastal
erosion mixed with that brought down by rivers and glaciers and
with shells and other materials of a calcareous nature, derived
directly from the sea, and, in some cases, with volcanic ash and
dust. Three types of marine deposits may be readily distinguished :
(1) those under the sea, or pelagic beds; (2) those under the fore-
shore, or littoral beds; and (3) those now at or above sea-level, but
originally below it, and generally referred to when the term marine
is applied to sands.
Pelagic deposits usually consist of very fine material comprising
calcareous mud, volcanic dust, sand, and clay, with occasionally a
small proportion of coarser material. Such deposits are of various
grades from sands to " oozes," the latter term including the
feadiolarian and Globigerina oozes. Pelagic deposits are usually
subdivided into those formed at a depth exceeding 100 fathoms
(abyssal deposits) and those formed in shallower water. The
latter are, with local exceptions, of a heterogeneous character,
whilst those formed at greater depths are of a very fine and muddy
character, though often containing a small quantity of material
of a coarser nature.
The deposits known as sea sand usually extend out to sea and
cover almost the entire floor to a depth of about 1.00 fathoms,
except near the mouths of rivers and estuaries, where silt and mud
are also deposited near the shore.
The abyssal deposits or oozes scarcely come within the scope
of a volume on " sands/5 but they may be briefly described ; they
consist of a fine material discharged by rivers, etc., into the sea,
the coarser particles having been deposited nearer the shore,
together with materials produced by the disintegrating action of
the waves on the coast, volcanic dust, meteoric fragments, and
the siliceous and calcareous skeletons of dead marine organisms,
including diatomaceae, sponge spicules. foraminiferae, pteropods,
etc., the first three having siliceous and the last two calcareous
skeletons. Owing to their solubility in sea-water under pres-
sure, calcareous organisms do not occur at depths below 3000
fathoms. Siliceous skeletons are, however, less soluble, and